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Introduction to the Problem 
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The proposals contained in this chapter may depart sufficiently from 
patterns established in similar earlier volumes to stimulate comment and 
criticism from its readers. If so, the writer will feel well repaid for his 
efforts, because the criteria presented are to a considerable degree tentative -- 
and as such, need to be subjected to careful research and verification by 
church and lay officials interested in our problem. There will be those who 
feel that scientific methods of selection and guidance cannot be easily applied 
in the problem of recruiting and choosing candidates for the ministry and re- 
lated religious occupations. We agree that it will not be easy, but do in= 
sist the resolution of these issues demands more objectivity and that the time 
is ripe to evaluate the potential effectiveness of the techniques we wish to 
suggeste 


In the past the church secured a recognized proportion of unsatisfactory 
ministerial aspirants. These could be catalogued loosely in two categories: 
(1) Persons who really lacked the requisite basic abilities, but nevertheless 
were responding to some mysterious urge or "call to preach" and (2) Persons 
with good abilities for other useful work, but who drifted into "preaching" 
more or less by default, simply because they never were channeled in a more 
appropriate direction. The ministry deserves and needs such high standards 
that neither the profession nor its candidates can afford vocational choices 
based upon erroneus procedurese In our approach we do not minimize the 
necessity for sound motivation (as contrasted to strange or spectacular "Ncalls"), 
but do suggest that motivation needs careful consideration in the light of 
certain objective criteriae 


Modern personnel psychology has shown the industrial and business world 
there is much validity in the "Job Analysis" approach. Each job is carefully 
analyzed in terms of its apparent component requirements. hese job require- 
ments in turn become the various yardsticks by which candidates are measureds 
Seldom does one man achieve perfection in all these areas, nor does a good 
candidate need to rank at the very top in all the traits. He must, howevery 
possess most of the traits to a fair degree and he cannot be successful if he 
proves significantly deficient in any of the arease Not all employees must 
have exactly the same pattern of traits to fill the job satisfactorily. ‘Thus, 
individuality of wrkers can be accepted and well utilized, as long as each 
approximates the underlying essential capacities determined in the original 
job analysise 
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“This outline has been prepared at the request of the Commission on Research 
of the National Protestant Council on Higher Education. It will be incor- 
porated as one of the chapters in a Cooperative Study of Pre-hMinisterial 
Education, to be published sometime during 1950. 
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Much of the thinking reflected in the criteria we are about to outline 
for consideration in the case of pre=ministerial candidates has been derived 
from an examination of the functions of a minister, ieee we have used a 
modification of the job analysis methode Many ministers, vocational counselors, 
and lay church workers have contributed, directly and indirectly, over a period 
of years to the concepts found in this analysis. It may well be that the 
pattern we have developed is not a full description of qualities fundamental 
to every successful ministry and in certain instances we know additional 
attributes have been prime factors in the real achievement of outstanding 
ministerse Utilization of important characteristics beyond this basic core 
will provide opportunity for those specialisms that develop in any professione 
Not all ministers are or need to be alike in all respects == we need some who 
function best as youth leaders, others who excel as budgeteraisers or church= 
builders, still others whose forts lies in inspirational leadership, and so on 
through a significant list of individual specialitiese Nevertheless, the 
possession of the basic capacities and traits we shall define would seem to be 
the essential common core of the great majority of men earning moderate success 
in the professione 


Analysis of ministerial functions leads us to the logical conclusion that 
the same four areas customarily thought significant in all vocational guidance 
and employment psychology are also pertinent for the ministrye These areas, to 
be described later in detail, include: (1) Appropriate vocational interest 
(motivation), (2) Adequate gencral intellectual capacity, (3) Suitable educat- 
ional achievement or preparation, and (l) Satisfactory personality adjustment 
to successfully withstand the jobts demandse” Before we discuss these traits 
at length we must first make brief mention of their method of assessmente The 
problem of measurement or evaluation is crucial in the effective use of any 
set of criteriae It is not a new issue, for theological schools and church 
ministerial boards have long been working on methods of selecting candidates. 
Three approaches can prove helpful here — and it is only the third one to be 
suggested that marks the newer point of emphasis in this reporte 


Methods of Assessment 
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(A) Personal Recommendations: 

An appraisal of candidates by competent acquaintances will always be pa:t= 
icularly useful in considering pre-ministerial aspirantse Research by personnel 
experts would suggest several ways in which this approach can be made most 
effectives One suggestion is that there should be several judges or raters, 
for we secure more reliable estimates of candidates when we pool or average the 
results from mltiple judgese Next, not only should each judge be sufficiently 
well acquainted with the candidate to furnish an intelligent evaluation, but 
the judges should know him from several different angles -=- ieee, the list of 
judges should undoubtedly include not only the candidate's minister, but also 
his teachers in public school, his scoutmaster, his athletic coach, his part- 
time employer, etce -~ to supply a well-rounded picture of his impression 





“As this report was being prepared the following Associated Press release came 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church triennial general convention in San 
Francisco, Sept. 30, 1949: "A resolution requiring psychiatric or psychological 
examinations, or both, for all postulants and candidates for holy orders was 
unanimously adopted yesterday by the house of bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Churche" The resolution contained this phrase: "A mants intellectual and 
spiritual capacity will fit him for the exercise of a useful ministry only if 
it is accompanied by a mental and nervous stability." 
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on persons in varying situationse Finally, the judges should be provided an 
outline of the qualities on which they are to rate the candidate, so the person 
can be considered analytically on each of the important traits, rather than 
assigned an over-all rating which may obscure his relative points of weakness 
or strengthe 


(B) Previous Records: 


A knowledge of the candidate's past experience and previous achievements 
can offer much help in considering his application for ministerial traininge 
Under this category a primary consideration is his academic recorde Since 
ministerial training in the theological school involves an appreciable number 
of academic courses at the graduate level, we can use both high school record 
and college undergraduate marks as indices of seminary success. There is mich 
research evidence in a widespread variety of academic training situations to 
indicate that previous academic success is the best single prognosticator of 
potential achievement in subsequent training. The composite educational 
achievement record should be used, therefore, in estimating chances for the 
satisfactory completion of the academic side of seminary traininge In addition, 
the specific courses from the previous training can be profitably scrutinized 
to discover further clues as to the academic areas in which the candidate is 
best equipped and those areas in which he may need additional or remedial work 
to earn a well-rounded educational backgrounde 


This examination of past experience should cover more than school grade 
recordse It should also look into the areas of extraecurricular activities in 
school and the extent to which he has demonstrated capacity for actual church 
work by participation in available church programs of youth work, congregational 
projects, etce Finally, one should not ignore the data that may be secured from 
part-time work experience in such self-help jobs as newsboy, grocery clerk, 
filling station attendant, recreation leader, life-guard duties, assistant scout 
leader, etce All of these activity records can supply certain insights into 
the candidate's initiative, dependability, capacity to work with people, and 
other worthwhile traits that can be assessed better by this means than by any 
other approache 


(C) Psychological’ Tests: 

Scores on standardized psychological tests and guidance instruments should 
be utilized to provide data of an objective naturee While the assessment 
methods discussed in (A) and (B) above can be qantified to a large degree, 
they remain essentially subjective, in that they are expressions of personal 
judgment and hence must always be partially tinged by the vagaries of opinions, 
biases, and offhand impressionse To help correct some of the defects inherent 
in the subjective approachy we need to take advantage of the uniform and impartial 
yardsticks available in the better psychological tests. Further, some data 
may be secured through the testing approach that cannot even be sampled by the 
other methodse This increased emphasis upon the potential contribution of 
objective test scores to the problem of pre-ministerial guidance and selection 
is the chief innovation of the present chapter. 


The writer is certainly aware that psychological tests are by no means 
perfectede Anyone who uses them extensively observes their fallibility in some 
individual cases and will freely caution others to be careful of the limitations 
of test scorese Wisely used and interpreted, however, they can supply us with 
measurement of many human traits in a far more valid manner than we can obtain 
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otherwisee Nearly every trait we are going to postulate in our job analysis 

of the ministry can be reliably measured by available psychological instruments. 
Adequate professional counseling and diagnosis in these areas can usually be 
secured through the guidance or personnel officials of the public school system 
or college in which the pre-ministerial candidate may be enrolled. If the 
school cannot supply this service directly, the administrative officials should 
be able to refer the candidate to a properly qualified counseling center. It 
may well be that in the future the theological schools themselves will make 
arrangements to provide this type of guidance in connection with their programs 
of recruitment and selectione 


Traits Needed for the Ministry 





(A) Appropriate Vocational Interest: 

In the ministry, above all other professions, we must have adequate motie 
vation and a fccling that the practitioner really belongs in his field. A 
pastor who is occupationally misplaced is not only dissatisfied with himself, 
which is serious enough on his account, but he also is a disappointment and 
handicap to all those persons in his congregation that have a right to look 
to him for confident and effective leadershipe The decision to enter into 
a post of such high spiritual responsibility is not to be taken lightly. He 
must make certain he realizes the full demands the occupation will place upon 
him -= and that not only is he going to be willing to meet themy but also that 
he will enjoy doing it. No many regardless of his capabilitics, does effective 
work in his field, unless he is satisfied with his choice and finds a supreme 
interest in the duties he has acceptede 


What should the pre-ministerial candidate consider in this connection? 
Emphatically he must feel he wants to do the job for reasons far beyond the 
achievement of personal satisfaction in the area of his own religious statuse 
This must be the incidental and unsought by-product of his work, not its primary 
goale From some actual experimental data gathered from successful ministers 
we can frame. a picture of some of their significant measurable interestse Three 
Separate studies agree that the desire to serve people, to work with people; 
to live with them, and to assist them with their problems is paramount in the 
typical pastore An asocial or antisocial individual might do as a monk in a 
medieval monastery, but he would not be happy serving a church todaye The 
minister shares this social service interest with such other occupations as 
teacners, YMCA workers, and personnel counselors; statisticai evidence sub= 
stantiates this relationship and points up again the primacy of the social 
(or welfare) interest in the pastore 


Further analysis of: some of our psychological studies suggests that an 
interest in literature is high in- most ministerse This is to be interpreted 
more aS an appreciation or enjoyment of literature, rather than actual 
creativity in that field. A third interest, showing up to a more moderate de- 
gree in two studies, is in the area of music -- and again this is appreciation, 
more than creativity or performancee Two studies add an interesting bit of 
evidence that helps contradict the rather common misconception that a minister 
is a "salesman'!'. He does scck to influence people, but in a manner other than 

he persuasive or pressurized approach of the successful salesminy according 
to the data from these investigations,s 


The degrec to which these fundamental intcrests exist in an individual can 
be partially gauged through an honest selfeinspectiony but the use of certain 
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tests will definitely assist in this process and my oven reveal some hitherto 
undiscovered interests. Since the measurement of interests is not as firmly 
established or as clear-cut in its results as we might liké, it seems wise to 

use several interest tests and then have an analysis made by a competent counselor. 
In this connection the following tests will prove useful: Strong!s Vocational 
Interest Blank, Kuder's Preference Record = Vocational, Allport and Vernon's 


Study of Values, Lee and Thorpets Occupational Interest Schedule, and Thurstone's 
Interest ochedulee 


(B) Adequate General Intelligence: 

Obviously there is a dual reason for the pre-ministerial candidate needing 
ample intelligencee He must first survive the academic hurdles set up by his 
required program of theological training and thm go out to his congregation 
prepared to assume a leadership that will demand intellectuality as well as 
spiritualitye Intelligence is sometimes defined as the capacity to adjust to 
new situations - and who meets a wider variety of continuously changing site 
uations than one finds in the many ramifications of today's pastorate? A con= 
gregation may respect a minister's sincerity and motivation, but unless he can 
meet them at an intellectual level ona par with the best in the group, they will 
not necessarily accept his judgment nor follow his leadership. 


To return a moment to the educational side of the story, we find the school 
of theology rightly poses a level of stiff intellectual competition. The 
seminary of today requires that its enrollees must first come through a regular 
undergraduate college traininge It may he roughly estimated that college 
students usually fall in the top ten per cent of the nation's intelligence 
distributione To graduate from college requires that one must be at least close 
to average among his fellow studentse Hence, to even qualify for admission to 
theological school the candidate must possess a marked amount of intelligence 
anddemonstrate his capacity to use ite Military data from the army testing 
program in World War I revealed the average chaplain earned an intelligence test 
score approximately equivalent to an I1.Q. of 130, which would be earned by only 
the top four or five per cent of a representative sample of adults, Some clergy- 
men scored well above this level, others noticeably below, it, but the group 
standard was sufficiently high to indicate we cannot place too much stress on 
the importance of adequate mental ability for the prospective ministere 


Acceptable tests of general intelligence are numerous and any good 
psychologist or vocational counselor can supply theme Among the better in- 
dividually administered tests are the Wechsler-Bellevue or the 1937 Stanford= 
Binet (for youngsters still in their early teens). Good paper and pencil type 
tests include the Army General Classification Test (Civilian edition), the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination, Toops! Ohio State 
University Psychological Examination, and Terman and McNemar's Test of Mental 
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(C) Suitable Educational Achievement: 


The area of educational achievement must be subdivided into several 
categories, rather than considered in its entirety. As pointed out earlier, 
over~all grade averages are excellent indicators of later academic promises 
We are concerned heres, however, with an inventory of certain skills and arcas 
of background knowledge that seem individually fundamental to the minister's 
duties and so mst be examined separately. 
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(a) Reading Skills: Studies of school progress and of educational achieve- 
ment tests, too, unanimously agree that good reading proficiency is the kcy-= 
stone of academic successe Hence, the prospective minister needs excellent 
reading skills to help him through the arduous educational preparation he facecse 
After that he must continue, in fact probably increase, his reading as he enters 
into his pastoral duties. He must read to prepare sermons, he must read to 
keep up with daily events so he can find common ground for conversation with 
many of his parishoners, and he must read for inspiration and further broadening 

f his cultural background. In his reading he must devclop both speed of 
coverage (at least 230 = 250 words per minute on non-fictional materials) and 
ability to comprehend and retain what he readse He must have a vocabulary larger 
for reading than even for his own speaking or writing -- and the vocabulary 
must be drawn from many sources and disciplines, not theology and religion alone, 
but science, literature, music, social studies, recreational fields, etce 


(b) English Language Skills: A minister has many instances where he mist 
demonstrate proficiency in the use of written language andy of course, he must 
use oral language even more often in his weekly sermons and addresses to various 
civic groupse If he is to make a favorable impression on today's more highly 
educated populace it becomes increasingly apparmt that he must know and use 
correct grammatical expressions, follow the principles of effective sentence 
structure, use correct spelling and punctuation, and have at least a minimum 
facility in lending varicty and interest to his language usage. These are basic 
tools of his trade; he cannot afford to bungle in their use. His knowledge of 
classical and Biblical languages will be of little avail if he cannot use his 
own native language wolle 


(c) Literature; The ficld of literature is tremendously large and only 
relatively few specialists ever approach mastery of even some of its segmentse 
Yet there are certain writers and outstanding volumes that most well-read folk 
are expectcd to have encountered and developed a basic familiaritye The minister 
necds acquaintance with literature for his general backgrounde Beyond this 
fundamental necd, he will find literature a fertile source for sermon illustrat- 
ions and stimulation in forming useful themes for sermonic developmente The 
evidence cited under our discussion of interests lcnds further emphasis to the 
importance of literary endeavors to the typical minister. 


(d) Social Science: Many of the issues a pastor mst face and about 
which he must be able to think and speak intelligontly are of a social naturee 
To these problems he must bring an adequate knowledge of the social order in 
which he livese He should be familiar with national and world history, the 
fundamentals of our government and political systems, the elements of sociology 
and the development of cultures, and something of the cconomic order in which 
his parishioners earn their living and conduct their businesscse While he need 
not know all the answers to these complex problems (and who does?)s; he dares 
not be ignorant of the more fundamental aspects of the social events continuously 
unfolding themselves around hime 


(e) Biological and Physical Sciences: From our modern laboratories comes 
a constant stream of new technological advances that are influencing in numerous 
ways the manner in which we live and perchance the time and manner in which we 
may cease to livee Each technological advance brings with it a parallel wave 
of cultural and economic adjustment, perhaps uplifting society, possibly other-. 
Wisee Again the minister necds not the status of the scicntific expert, but 
does need a background of the development and principles of the basic scioncese 
He requires familiarity with the rudiments of physics, medicine, psychology, and’ 
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kindred disciplines in order to intelligently keep abreast of new theories and 
techniques that will help mold the lives of his groupe 


The candidate's background of preparation in the educational areas we have 
outlined may be measured by such instruments as the Cooperative Achievement Tests, 
the Iowa Tests of Educational Development, and at the college level by the 
Graduate Record Examination Tests of General Educatione All of these series of 
tests are built upon principles that involve measuring not only the person's 
fund of factual knowledge, but also his skill in the use and interpretation 
of such materialse 


(D) Satisfactory Personality Adjustment: 


Personality. has been defined by some investigators as one's "stimulus value 
for other people". It takes little imagination to realize that in his concern 
for and contact with members of his church and community the personality or 
"stimulus value" of the pastor is of vital importance. The minister must face 
his people directly and deal with them and their problems personally -- and in 
so doing his own personality becomes a prime component in the equatione An 
author can reachhis readers through writing, in which his own personality defects 
need not be visiblee Likewise a scientist can in the seclusion of his laboratory 
perfect a technique that will aid or hinder many usersy completely independent 
of the inventor's own personal adjustmente Flaws in the personality of the 
minister, however, cannot be divorced or isolated from his effectiveness in 
dealing personally with other peoplee 


What are the elements of a well balanced personality? The query is easier 
to ask than to answere As long as one stays in the realm of generalization 
and vague terminology it may not scem so difficulte The issue becomes complex, 
thoughy when we seck to phrase descriptions of recognizable traits that can be 
suitably measured and verified. One author recently essayed to cover the dis- 
cussion of personality in a thousand page volume == and even then he left much 
unsaid and found critics ready to dispute some of what he did saye In this 
brief analysis, then,s we shall attempt only to point out some of the more clearly 
identifiable aspects of personality and their bearing upon the minister and his 
Carecre 


(a) Emotional Stability: The capacity to react sensibly and calmly in a 
crisis, the ability to encounter minor disruptions without losing one's control, 
and the tendency to meet life in reality rather than in daydreams -- these are 
assets any minister could use to advantages He will inevitably encounter many 
circumstances in the practice of his profession that will tax this capacity to 
the limite He must be prepared to lead others by his own personal example, as 
well as through verbalized advice and counsele To assist others through their 
troubles and problems is certainly not the forte of the neurotic or emotionally 
unstable individual who cannot cope with his own worries and tensionse 


(b) Confidence: An individual appearing before the public as frequently 
as a pastor cannot be happy or really effective if he suffers too much from 
the traditional "inferiority complex''. On the other handy a minister who 
possesses and/or displays an excessive amount of self-confidence will, like any 
other person, arouse antagonism in those he mectse In the case of too little 
confidence we find the individual himself is the one primarily disturbed, while 
in the case of too much confidence it is one's acquaintances that are adversely 
affectede The minister, then, nceds to avoid both of these two extremes, leGe 
he will be best equipped if he has a more than the average degree of confidences 


but not too much beyond thate 


(c) Personal Relations; In dealing with other persons, the individual is 
most effective who feels that others are trustworthy and congenial and who can 
refrain from annoyance and irritation at others! behaviore The minister will 
encounter a certain proportion of those who diagree with him and will criticize 
his actionse He mst learn to mest these reactions without rancor or falling 
into the habit of suspecting the motives of too many in his groupe One cannot 
deal pleasantly and effectively with others unless he has a genuine acceptance 
of their good faith and intentionse To be the pastor of a congregation and be 
of real help to his people, he mst have the essential ability of getting along 
smoothly with otherse 


(d) Sociability: In our discussion of intcrests it has already becn noted 
that "social service" is the fundamental pattern among clergymen. To carry out 
this goal one cannot, at least in the ministry, do it at a distancee One must 
mix with people, reach out to them and establish firsthand contacte It cannot 
be achieved by remote controle The minister must make friends readily, con-= 
verse easily, and be prepared to assume social leadership (in the better scnse) 
at church and community gatheringse He should not be a social "butterfly", but 
neither ought he be a timid and retiring introverte As in self-confidence, 
he should fall somewhere between these two extremese 


(e) Home Satisfaction: Psychiatrists and clinical psychologists have 
learned from their case history studies the extreme importance of satisfactory 
home adjustment in the development of well-integrated personalitye A child who 
comes from a home torn by much domestic bickering and strife or a child who 
exhibits resentment and antagonism toward his home environment does not often 
mature into a wholesomely adjusted adulte Experimental evidence demonst— 
rates a positive relationship between home adjustment and the four personality 
facets we have discussed in the preceding paragraphse It seems logical that 
the best candidates for pre-ministerial training will be those whose childhood 
home experiences have been most free from friction and dissatisfactione 


(f) Independent Thinking: Some people hate to think for themselves, they 
want to avoid responsibility for their own decisions and are prone toward an 
uncritical acceptance of others! ideas. A pastor ought not fall in this category. 
He is expected to offer an intelligent leadership, to stimulate thought in 
others, and to help them in individual cases to arrive at helpful solutions to 
their problems. Perhaps, as in other traits, he could possess too much tendency 
toward independent or analytical thinking, but we fecl sure he should be well 
above average on this traite Certainly if he can't or won't think for himself, 
his sermons and his leadership will be sterile, insipid, or both. 


There may be other personality traits that could be discussed heres; in fact, 
we are certain there aree However, if the candidate can exhibit a desirable 
pattern on the characteristics we have outlined, we can be reasonably sure he 
has achieved sufficient personal integration to handle the functions of the 
ministere To have these traits assessed and evaluated it is essential for him 
to enlist the services of a professional counselor whose qualifications are 
beyond question. The evaluation of personality is not a task for the amateur; 
even the professional psychologist must proceed with considerable caution, for 
the job is difficult and the instruments not as well-tried as in some other 
areas of psychological testing. Tests that would be pertinent in checking sore 
of the traits we have indicated would include: Heston's Personal Adjustment 
Inventory, Hathaway and McKinley's Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
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andy if the counselor is trained in projective techniques, the Rorschach Test 


or the Thematic Apperception TeSte 


Some Concluding Comments 


A word of encouragement is probably in order at this juncturee The pre= 
ministerial candidate may be justifiably overwhelmed by the imposing list of 
qualities we have discussed. To restate our opening comments, no one person 
needs earn top status in everything we have outlined. All that we suggest is 
that he be reasonably well qualified in most of these respects and not seriously 
defective in any of theme The latter half of that statement is even more import- 
ant than the first half. One dead sparkplug can ruin the smooth functioning 
and power of any motor, even though the other seven plugs are perfecte We simply 
want every cylinder capable of normal operation when the candidate starts his 
life journey into the ministry. We hope the check-list herein provided will be 
carefully scrutinized before he sets oute 


Nearly two decades of working and counseling with young people, at both 
college and high school levels, supply the background experience for the writer's 
proposals made in this outlines The numerous cases seen and counseled during 
those years cannot be cited, but their essence has been distilled in this 
vocational analysis made of ministerial requirements, If considerable emphasis 
has been made upon the value of objective testing procedures, that is we hope 
pardonablee One does write, after all, from the orientation of his specialty -- 
and in this case it has been done with deliberate intent, to help focus attent- 
ion upon an approach to the problem that we sincerely fcel can render a great 
deal of values 


Finally no suggestion is made that we discard those methods that have 
proved useful in choosing candidates for the church professionse Let us supple- 
ment them with the techniques proposed here and endeavor to improve our effect- 
ivenesse We do not want to leave the impression that tests, academic records, 
and rating scales will make our selection of candidates an automatic or robot-= 
like proceduree We dare not ignore the fundamental value of the truly spiritual 
urge or desire to enter this servicee Our hope is that where the proper 
motivation exists in the candidate we can help him take the important further 
step of determining whether or not he possesses the other qualitics to enable 
him to attain his goal successfully. cud 
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